SCULPTURE

dated In the Gupta 135 (A.D. .454-5) and 23O (A.D. 549-50)'
(vide Dr. Fleet, Cor. Ins. Ind. Vol. III). But the production
of the period Is small as compared with the Kushana times,
After A.D. 600, the Mathura sculptures apparently ceased, as
hardly any inscription of a subsequent period is met with. We
may perhaps connect this fact with the fall of the Gupta
Empire and the decline of Buddhism (vide Vincent A. Smith,
"The Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura").

There can be little doubt however that the Influence of the
Mathura School, made Itself largely felt throughout the period
of Its existence. "Everywhere In the Northwest", says Cunning-
ham, "I find that the old Buddhist statues are made of Slkrl
sandstone from which it would appear that Mathura must have
been the great manufactory for the supply of the Buddhist
sculptures in northern India". This observation Is remark-
ably corroborated by epigraphical records which have since
come to light. Likewise the classical influence, which per-
meated from Taxila into the neighbouring hills of Kashmir, Is
well-Illustrated by a fine collection of terra-cotta heads and
other figures belonging to the Kushana and early Gupta epochs,
which Ral Saheb Daya Ram Sahni found at Ushkur, near
Baramula. The modelling of the first Is highly naturalistic and
perfect In the treatment of the lips, chin and cheeks; they recall
to mind many Mathura images of the Kushana period (Annual
Rep. Arch. Surof India, 1916-17). The colossal Bodhlsattwa
Image, erected at Benares in the third year of Kanlshka's
reign, and the contemporaneous Sravasti statues are not only
carved in spotted red-sandstone of the Mathura Sculpture
but both were the gift of the Buddhist friar Bala whose name
occurs also in an inscribed Image from that place. The
famous Nirvana Statue of Kasia, which may be assigned
to the fifth century, appears to have been the work of Dinna
of Mathura, the only one of those numberless artists, whose